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ABSTRACT 
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Bdncatdonal research Is concerned vith providing ^ 



bases for Isprovlng education*and so* ne*eds*tb study ca!ise*ef£ect \ 
relations In the educational: process* Despite tvo decades of ferient 
and Innovation^ the Instruction o^ lost stadents has been affected ^ 
Idttle^ if at all* Local change prograis In education tend to be ^ 
those that lake the lost apparent change ^Ith the least actaal 
chaj.ge* Planned educational change should begin. vlth decisions about 
the alls of education* Once goals have been seti; planning Instruction 
is a latter of eiploylag Instructional resources to enable students ^ 
to achieve the selected goals* Very little research attention has 
beefl: paid to th^liipleientatlon of. change prograis* Future research 
on educational change should focus on changes ^that are . 
consaier* referenced rather than product^referenced^ eiphaslze .hov 
local oducation agencies can learn to plan 4nd conduct significant 
change prograis^ focus pn the needi and alis of local education 
agencies* e^iphaslxe the. process of lipleientatlon In jttttdle^ of local 
change prograis, drav on principles and research froi outside 
education only trhett they are deafly applicable, and stress outcoies 
that are fundaiental to^the educat^ional process* (&uthor/J6) 
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PLANNED EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 
, IN SEARCH OF 

A RESEARCH TRADITION 

glen tteathers. 

> 

"THEftii-IS a-product>rentere'd"d'rieii"t'ati"on Tn the ficneraT 
•title of 'Diffi*$ion and Adoption'of Educational Innovation 
vlTiph\impHe$ that atnprovements in the schools are to be 
seen 1^ the result of adopting innovations* I prefer a 
consumer-centered approach to the pro^iess of improving 
schools* For this reason, I use the term ''planned educa* 
tional chnngc'* rather than "the 'tiiffusion and adoption of 
innovation/* Such planned change may or may not' involve 
the adoption of innovations* In cither case. It starts 
vith the idcntif icatiy^ of needs for improvement in the 
loGal educational ^afiency , then seeks a solution that 
meets those needs* 

I assume that our primary tonccrn is with^cbanfies* 
'that impact directly on.Vhdt and ho^ children are taught, 
and thus what' they learn* Changes in curricula, in or^&n' 
ization for instruction,, anil in in*service^teacher educa^ 
, tion or supervision, illustrate types of change programs 
that influence instruction directly^ ^Other change pro- 
grams can. improve the "support systems" of the instruc* 
tional progrdra* Such programs can be illustrated by a 
nev administrative structure for the school system, or a 
Jicv method of budgeting school operations* This sort of 
change program vill be of secondary concern in this paper* 



to 

h'hat does it meati to be *'in search of a research ^ 

' r 

t r^iUji t ion?" 1 take Jit to mean efforts to develop a body 
of established cakise*ef feet principles giving biases for 
engineering solutions to .problems concerned with design- 
ing and conducting educational change programs. 

It IS the chief function of research to test theory. 
Theory is made up of sttifements about the telat ionships 
betwL^en or among varial^les, that is, aspects of ^ situa- 
tion that can vary .in terms of presence^absei^ce or degree. 
The researcher distinguishes independent and dependent 
variables.^ J(^,..former ty^e of variable-can be joanlpulated . 
to determine the effecTs of its variation on the latter, . 
which IS assumed to depend on or ^e influence!! by it,^ In* 
common language, independent varia£les*are causal vari'* 
ables while dependent variables refer to '^effects or out'* 
C omes . 

Tested theory gives dependable cause-effect knowledge 
en^tbling one to explain or predict phenomena. Technolo- 
gies (including eUuca^iolf) use knowle<ige of cause-effect 
relationships to create desired outcomes. They a<ihieve 
such outcomes by manipulating causal variables to achieve 
the effects hVing sought. Thus {earning theory is 
applied in education by man ^ulating such variables as 
practice or reward to inf~Ju^nce the* student *s Jearning. 

Pure research (that is, research conducted with no 
concern for application) is what Interests many researchers^* 
But educational resefirch* by definitjon* is concerned 
with providing bases for improving eUuc^tion and so needs 
to be concerned vith the* study *of cause^effect relatii?ns 
ilk the eUucationa] process. 

J 

Hnnis rec(*ntly jetted this point in^ relation to the 
support of educational, research, tie wrote* 

Causal generalizations ^lay a cricial role in edu> 
cational ^eciJiion making. The prospect of discover* 
ir»g the- relevant ones^ 1 believe, motivates much 
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of the %uplJoft that educational researchers 
r^ceive» and^ourVailure to produce correct and 
^' rpljevant ones motivates much of the criticism 

curretitly leveled at edticat i onal research, (3:5) i 

' i 

Hil^ard clarifie<> the ret^tioaship betv|en pure and 
applied researcK by 1 ist i Six stL^pj; on tfhe route from 
pqre-science re'searcb to c^,taKl i shed educational prac- 
tices. UnOer pure research he listed these three steps; 

1. research on learning with no regard to its educa- 
tional relevance (e,;;., research using rats as 
subjects) ; ' ' , 

2. the same, but with hum^n subjects and with con- 
tent nearer to school learning; anO 

3. .tht' same, but the subiects art school~age children 
and the ipaterials are sch^apt -related , 

UnJer technological research and Jevelopment, Hil^ard 
lists these three steps: , 

research in special laboratory cl^ftsrooms; 

5, try-outs in a normal classroom with typical 
teachers; and 



\ 




i: 

t). employing developinetit.il steps rcl;ited to the ad- 
vocacy ;LnJ adoption of iiistriiCtionaX /mate rials or 
procedures . (10) 

rcct iOns of Bducat lonal Change 

Since the fifties, educational reform has been eery 
mch in i\w air^ though not always on the ground. Sputnik 
^fivo impetus to curriculum reform. The civil rights re- 
volution has challenged traditional ways of educating 
ethnic and Cultural minorities^ Developments in machine ^ 
tcchn<flogic'S have beon changing at least the hardjcore of 
edncation. There has been developing a new hunanisift that 

created both new demands and new forces for change, 
Si^;na1,inj^ this hunanisift has been a climate of revolt in 
vthich students, parents, and teachers have joined. 

Elam, in 1970, listed. major events in education 
durinj; tlie decade of the 1^60's, Here is his list:* 

1. Teacher militancy atid the collective nego- 
tiations movement 

3 . The ome rgence of the Fedc ra 1 GoVerhmenx as 
a full partner in public educafion\ 

3p Student revolts [60% of high schools had' 
sit-ins, boycotts; etc. in 1968-69) 

4. A wall separating the government from 
chjirch schools 

5. Tecnnology promising, to provide important 
educatiunal media' 

6. The Connission of the States and National 
Asse'ssment of education 

7. Th"* stretching out of fo rmal education into 
prc**schooli junior oollege, and the 13 " month 
veai ^* 

c 

8. Thr, slowing of desegregation; urban educa* 
tior. and decentralisation become issues 

^ . Sweeping curriculum re form 

10, The humatiistic- criticism of education - 

Cooiiman , F nedenberg, Ko£ol » «t^ , iliZ^l-^Z^t) 



^Reprinttd with j)e rmi ss ion from ''Major Educational 
Ivvnts of the Year and Decade'' b-y Stanley J. £lan in Phi 
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Expressing or-parallelinH the forces for change that 
l:l:(m lists tbe development and tryout during the 

tate -fifties' and th^ sixties of a great array of educa- 
tional innovations./ The following list of eight types 
of innovations characterises ^ but fails to cover^ the 
entire*rangc of innovations broui^ht forward during the 
pjst two decades. 

1, New curricula developed with leadership from 
scteAtist^ and scholars ^ 

1. New plnns for orgjnliing schools - nongradiug, 

team *^eaching^ Individually Prescribed Instruction 
and open classroom, etc. 

Uses of technological devices * audiotapes, video-' 
tape^, computers, et^. 

4,^ Instructional programs for special grouirs - {fead^ 
Start, Follow through » etc. 

' New teacher education appi'oaches * inicrotea<:hiiig, 
interaction analysis, inner-city teacher education 
etc. V ^ 

''Affective education** designed to teach positive 
* self*conjcepts, interpersonal skills^ etc* » 

7. Decentralized control of big^city schools. . 

8. Alternative schoals* voucher plans^ etc. 

Shortcomings of 1 oca 1 c1kange_ efforts 

Despite two decades of ferment and innovation in edu* 
catton« the instruction offered the great majority of the 
nation's^ students has been affected little^ if at all. 
Many innovative programs have been superficial* m^re sup- 
plements to the basic program which remains esserftially 
unchanged. Many programs introduce certain changes 'at 
one level of schooling \hat are abandoned at higher \ 
levels^ permitting whatever effects*/are achieved to'^ash 
out. Ma^y change programs obey a gloomy law of local 
educational reform that^ reads: [rocat ^hanga progratns 
in education tend to b/i thos^ ^roawim thfit makm the moBt 



i 



-rrar^?nt ch^in^e t^i th the least^^aG'tuat tyhanije^ The reasons 
for this seen clear. To "sell" a prograti to local per^ 
;onn<^lt its sponsors neetl it to appear to introduce inpor- 
*;int changes in instruction. However, if the program is 

be* impiGmentcd readily, it must' not require major 
:haiii£Gs in instructional practices sin^c they woutil re* 
(uirc lengthy anil costly staff retraining* 

Many, if not nH)st, innovations have been introduced Hn 
tchool systems on a limited jjilot basis and very often 
with outsitle funding from the gover^meiu or private ftfUn^ 
Jations. Usually the changes fail, to spread beyond the 
t^tlot program and a high percentage of pilot programs are 
ibandocted when external funding stops ^ 

One important reason that school districts abandon^ 
fail to fpread, innovative programs Is that fe%L,5"ch-pTb-' 
grams have produced major ijnprovenifntS'tn'^ learning out* 
Liomes despite favorable attitudes toward the» by students, 
teachers, ^ariil parents. 

khy these shortcomings in local change progarms? A 
common fault has been a poor choice of change program, 
the.analysis of high-priority local needs h'as been inade- 
quate, or an ineffective way of meeting important needs 
has been chosen. Another cause for ineffective programs 
ts a lack of a sound plan for implementing the changes, 
Most ini.avative programs require changes in numerous 
components of instruction, ^or example, introducing a - 
ney. curriculum requires changes in teacher education and 
supervision^ and may requlrb also changes in staff assign* 
ments, in scheduling, or in the articulation of instruc* 
tion at different levels*=r An especially common faili^ng 
in instructional change programs is inadequate training, 
to teach in ithe new ways required. ^ 

i ^ ' ' 

A critic;3l fault in many change programs has been a 
failure to involve key participants in choosing and plan* 

^^hu* rho rn^ok^rai, For oxirpl'^ if teachers are not 

i . 8 



IS 

reprcsontod on the poli^cy and piannin^ group for^tho 
chnnj^c prdgranti valuable, toachor contributions to tho 
program design Jre left out and teachers* motivation to 
mnU* thc^profiram -succeed is apt to suffer. 

These shortcomings in change programs cMattenge re^^ 
scjirchers to contribute an understanding of change pro- 
cessc^s in order to improve the choice, design* and imple- 
^tfjitntioii of locnl innovative programs, * " 

* * *^ " — 

JJceds for research on the a4ms of e<iucation 

(Planned edUcational changer should begin with decisions 
about the aims t^at education should serve. This is in 
the domain of educational 'p^^^^'^^P'^y in|ismuch as it coti- 
cerns the values (or th^ individual and sociefal""purposes) 
X that education should serve, Equal'ly it is in the domain 
af educational research, where the questions to.be 
answered involve determining the demands that will be 
plac<^d on individuals in the decades ^ead and determining 
tho learning goals that will foster capabilities for meet- 
*ing those demands. Table 1, Topics for the AnalystB of 
Mitan'^'^nds Retattona in Sducat^ion, is a listing of four 
categories of factors that need to be taken into account 
in oduGational^plan^ing. The Ultimate ends that education 
should serve offer the bases for deciding what the goa^ls 
of education should be/^ Once the goals have been set, 
planning instruction is ^ matter of employing instruc- 
tional resources to enable individual students (the 
clients in educfation) to achieve the goals selected as 
appropriate , " — ^ 

•if 

Much thought is going into the task of predicting the 
future and determining what sort of education Hill be 
appropriate for living in the world of 2000 A.Ci^ A 
memorandum from the Educational Policy Research Center of 
the'^Stanford Research Institute proposes that a basic re- 
search task is one of *'^fVe^loping what might be termed a 
new *moral science,* supplementing the physical , biological 
■ind '^^ci.il ^^cj^*"*:^* The ^enor*indum recrirrs-nends that, to 



t^bU 1, Topics for the 'Anal^sii^pC Means-Ends Reiution^^.ln bducucion 



C lient ■ 

INDIVIDUAL 

Poiitlons ftnd HoHi 

C*p*c itiei 

J lit Areata 
Motive! 
. Attitude* 
VAtuee 
Self- concept 




Meane * 

itfsrnucTtofiAL 

RESOVnCKS 
Leernlng Materlali 

Attteeiment Teets end 

Proceduree; Achievement^ 
Affj^ctlve^GoelUr teorner 
Charectcrlsttci 



PI ecu 
Thlfige 
Affenciei 

Activities 
j^ople 

Student! 



proxinate Ends 
EDUCATIONAL 

Content <by srei): 




Time fVsrisb 
Claiilf Icst*^:*^ 
Principles 
Fscts 

Appllcst Ions 
process: 



Tool Skills 
"CLsngusgc. Ilatj^^ 

Self*evalustion 
inquiry 

Mastery Motives 

psycho^Hotor Attributes 

Persons l-3oclsl 

Attitudes 

Interests 

values 

Self-Concept 

Interpersonal Skills 



Ultimate Ends 

VALUES: SOCJFTAL 
AHn iSniVIDUAL ^ 

Socletel Norms 

Role ttnd Status ^equlre«cntflL 

Coinforjftity lo Rules end 
Expuctst Ions 

Autonomy ^ * 

Individuality 

Selt-Knowledg« 



Openness to Haw learnings 



RlsK Taking 
K^psthjf 

Dependence* Independence 

Spontaneity 

Etc, 
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"establish a sen^e of national purpo^eT'^hree concepts 
Will help cducatL0naiai^i^;-4rts best contribution; . education 
"for ^op^^lg^.-w^:tt^'Tt^oubletf and Uncertain future? educa* 
^—TfoiT^o nreet the educational demands of various groups^ 
anU education toward a new national image, suggesting a 
new relationship between education and law enforcement. 

Willis Harmon, director of Stanford's Educational 
Poli<:y Research Center^ in a paper titl^ "Context for 
Education in the Seventies/' referred to- three forces 
j^ushing toward a drdstic shite in cultural values: ^.the 
existence of a *'worlct macroproblem'' involving overpopul^^ 
tion, unemployment of the unskilled, ^traffic congestion, 
and nuclear threat: the great refusal of youth tp go 
along with the values of the past; and the questioning of 
science as to whether its value-free stance can be main- 
tained. (6) 

^' 

The societal demands on education differ, ^f course, 
depending upon tht? categories of i^ople, making those 
.--^ematids. Thi3 is suggested in Table 2 on Societal ¥dtuc9 
and Eduvaticrml' Ooata* ^ The fable is not based On re* 
s^^ch but oh spe ulatton* However, it offers a starting- 
point for study of the diffe^lkt expectatioi^ of educa- ^ 
tion by^i'fferent population sub-groups* , -st * 

ApplyiAA f indiJigs oi research in^ other areas to education 

Educators wit^ an interest in understanding educd- 
tion;il change^have turned to the research literature on 
^ ^iiange in other aVeas with the. hope of finding principles 
pr models of change that could be applied to education. 
Three lines of research in particirlar haye -been turned to 
with this purpose in ittind< One is- rural sociology, par' 
ticularly studies of agricultural extension agents' work 
in promoting the'^use of innovations in Agriculture. Guba> 
and others have po^od out thit the research findings - 
ab<)ut the diffusion of agricultural products or procedures 
havf a very limited applicability to education. In 
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irc iicceptetl or rejected an in<lLui<lu^l entrepreneur, 
whcretis in eJucation ilecisions involve many persons. In 
agriculture the incentive for a<lopting an innovation is 
economic, .whereas in education it is apt. to be social. 
(5: 120-121J 

Two other lines of research: have more evident appli- 
cability ,tp tKe stuily of change in education^ One Is the 
'sociology of organizations, notably bureaucratic systems^ 
Studies of stability and change in organizations, of 
formal and informal channels of communlc^atlon^ «tc» have 
been especially influential in the examination of change 
411 education, ' For example* see Robert G. Owens', Orq^^i- 
Z^lonal dishavior in Schools* (13) 

Social psychology, with Its work on group process or 
group dynamics* also has had major influence^ on studies 
of change in education. In particular* this line pf re- 
search has been applied to. the training of personnel for 
le»>dershtp in change. See, for example, Bennls* Bc^n/ie 
and Chin. (1) , ^ 

* 

The current statjjS of research o n change In education 

> While a considerable amount of research has been con^ 
Uucted on educational change, most of it is of poor 
quality. A fundamental weakness of m^ny studies has been 
ra product-centered bias» Mort*s famous studies of the 
adoption of innovations rest on the tacit assumption that 
every school system should adopt the inrfovation In ques* 
tion. Tho absifrdity of this assumption Is m^dt evident 
when one considers the fact that there is a multiplicity 
of Innovations e|ch year^lnvolving- almost any aspect of 
a school system or its program. * 

The product^centered bias is Illustrated also In a 

c 

.study by Orlosky and Smith on^educational change in the 
United States during the past^- 75 years. These authors 
list 65 Categories of change and examine them in terms 



adoption is a poor criterion of the suitalyi'lit>£.^dF' success- 
of ;i change j^rogram. What is lacking is evideince* that the 
change p'ro^^rains studied were based on identified local 
noods, that the changes in'troducc^U were suitable ^o^ 
meeting the needs addreiSosed, that the changes were sue- 
cessfuUy implemented, and that favorable results were 
obtained. (IZ)' 

Very little research attention has ^een paid to the 
implemeittation of change programs. It is clear that, un- 
less a change program is fully implementedt its poti^nt ial 
benetits cannot be determined. Two studies^.can be cited 
to indicate t^e importance of research on change-pVogra^ 
ifhplementation. The present author foun<i that a semi- 
departmentalized elementary {urogram when field tested was 
implemented only in its structural aspects, not in the 
conduct of instruction within the program* (9) 

In a sjcudy of an innovative program in an inner-^ity 
Elementary school. Cross and his colleagues (4) found 
that the initial ^thusiasm of teachers in the program ^ 
dissipated when faulty leadership failed to offer criti- 
cql assistance in implementing the program. 

probably the most vigorous and promising area of r'e- 
search on educational change concerns the training of 
educational "change agents.*' Ronald Havelock of the 
Center for Research on Utilization^of Scientific Know- 
ledge at the University of Michigan is a leader in this' 
area. He and Mary Havelock within the past year com- 
pleted a survey on Educational Innovation in the United 
States. He has written a volume entitled 7h4 Change 
Agent's Guide to Innovation in Education. (7) Together 
they have published another booV^ Training Jor Change 
Agent9. (8) Each of these w^rks includes bibliographical 
references on research in e duca t i on al cha ffyri"Xfttft1fgr " 
major survey on training for leadership in educational 
change has been reported by Colin Mick and oth^Trs, (11) 



>tikcc Infilltuin Paisley oi Stanford was the chief contri* 
;iutor to , the report* it is wide^ly Known as the Paisley 
JU^port, 

A number of other major research ftff^ development pro- 
^^rums on training for leadership in educational cjhange 
arc under way,. Particularly important contributions to 
l>oth research and practice in the traininjt field are 
cMing from the following organizations, to name just a 
f4r i^uch centers: The Nurthvest Regional Educational 
Laboratory in Portland* Oregon; The Center for tfie 
\dvanced Study of Educational Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; The Far West laboratory for Educational 
;%v>earch and Development in Berkeley, California; and the 
administering for Change Program at Research for Better ^ 
Scjiuols in Philadelphia. \ 

Recommendations for research on planned educational change 

A number of general recontmendations» based largely un 
the precedirg discussion, can be made to guide future - 
research, on educat /nal change. 

i * " 

i, * focus research dealing with locil educational . 
reform on changes that are c^nsumer^referenced rkther ' 
than product -referenced. This means basing the study of 
lOc^f change on local needs analysis and the planning 
:knd conduct q|tfthange programs intended to m^et those 
'jceds, 

Z, Place emphasis on research that will show how 
local educational agencies can develop staff competencies 
and organizational^ capabilities for planning and conduct- 
ing signKlcant change programs. 

3. Base change research on problems that involve 
'ir^ent needs of local educatiunal agencies. Includ^XtiT* 
so^irch on the aims of ciklcation. " ^ 

4i In studies of Ideal change programs, place em-* 
.phasis on the process of implementing the programs* 

S. Build theories of educational change/ involving 



■ 1 fee t variables*^ in oducation^ drawing upon vari- 

ables and principles from outride education only wheft 
tficy .ire clearly applicable*: 

(jL, En ineasurip^ outcomes of educational chaT\ge pro- ^ 
grams, stress outcomes^ that are fuudamental to the edu- 
cational process (such as student learning in the cogni- 
tive and affectLvti areas) rather than laerely the adoption 
oC innovatiens . 
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